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publics, they roust ultimately affect the United States ; and it 
is not easy to foresee or calculate the advantages that would 
be gained, or the evils that would be averted, in our future 
national progress, by exercising a timely and salutary influ- 
ence in the counsels, whose professed design is to form a 
system of mutual intercourse and political operations, for six 
distinct governments on the western continent, some of them 
already powerful, and all possessing the means of rapid 
growth and strength. 



Art. IX. — Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy Junior, 
of Massachusetts. By his Son, Josiah Quincy. Bos- 
ton. 1825. Cummings, Hilliard &t Company. 8vo. pp. 

498. 

The history of the American revolution, familiar as it is in 
its prominent features, relates to a subject of so much im- 
portance, as may well inspire that general and growing inte- 
rest, which is observable, to learn the minuter circumstances, 
that may be communicated by authentic memoirs, respecting 
the causes, principles, and incidents of the contest, and of the 
distinguished agents in the great transaction. During the war, 
all hearts were engaged in active and arduous efforts, to bring 
it to a successful issue. While such energies were in exercise, 
the interesting preliminary questions relative to colonial rights 
and duties, allegiance and supremacy, which had been so am- 
ply and ably discussed, were superseded. When peace was 
declared, and independence secured, the whole country was 
miserably exhausted by the exertions and sufferings incident 
to the arduous struggle, and all became earnestly engaged, 
according to their opportunities, in repairing their wasted 
fortunes, or in securing the means of subsistence in the vari- 
ous employments, to which they had been accustomed, or in 
the new pursuits which were opened by the revolution. 

To these exertions there were, for a time, many discourag- 
ing obstacles. The change of political relations, resulting 
from the revolution, impeded, in a degree, the prosecution of 
some of the former branches of business. Time, experience, 
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and more abundant means, than were then .possessed, were 
necessary for successful pursuits, in the new avenues which 
were presented. In the mean time, the public debt was 
pressing, no adequate national provision existed for its dis- 
charge, and the honorable exertions of individual states to 
comply with their obligations, were beyond their means, cre- 
ated discontents, and, in one instance, rebellion. To these 
discouraging incidents, were added some untoward circum- 
stances, in reference to the brave men, who fought the battles 
of the revolution. Commutation pay and Cincinnati honors 
excised a dissatisfaction, that for a time restrained the gene- 
rous emotions, which would otherwise have naturally pre- 
vailed. 

From these and other causes, which might be mentioned, 
we are not to look to the early years of our national progress, 
immediately after the war, for any very intense interest in the 
history of the revolution. The important discussions which 
succeeded, relative to a new organisation of the national 
government, commanded almost exclusive attention to that 
object. The French revolution, which followed, revived con- 
genial feelings and sentiments connected with the American 
contest ; but the bloody and revolting transactions, which ac- 
companied that memorable struggle, repressed the early 
sympathies, which were manifested, and considerate men 
devoted all their influence, to guard against the dangers of 
perverted sentiment, to establish the new national edifice on 
solid foundations, and to maintain a safe and steady course in 
the administration of public affairs, during the fierce and 
alarming conflicts of contending nations. It was then that a 
recurrence to the principles of the revolution was less cordial- 
ly cherished, by becoming the instrument of party. In every 
stage, however, it may be affirmed, there has been no real 
want of attachment to those principles. Men only differed as 
to the time, manner, and occasion of their expression, and as 
to their application. In the course of events, there is hap- 
pily a return to ' the old good sense and old good humor' of 
the country ; and we have arrived at a period, commencing 
with the treaty of Ghent, when a greater degree of political 
Catholicism prevails, and among the various interesting topics 
to which a liberal curiosity is extended, the principles, causes, 
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events, and characters of the revolution, have their just share 
of public attention. 

Speculations and details of this description are more valu- 
able and deserving a complacent reception, as they are free 
from party views, and are not for the purpose of reviving ex- 
tinguished animosities. They are regarded as a just tribute 
to departed worthies ; as preserving precious elements of 
national history ; as instructive lessons for political conduct, 
and as laudable incitements to manly sentiment and magnani- 
mous deportment, in seasons of distress and danger. Under 
such impressions, they come with a lively warmth, but with a 
pure and chastened tone, from men of refined taste and ele- 
vated views. We follow them to scenes of strenuous 
action, not for the indulgence of angry passions, but from 
dutiful regards and grateful remembrances, in harmony with 
generous affections, and not unfriendly to that diffusive phi- 
lanthropy, which it is desirable to cultivate. 

hinc maxima porro 

Accepit Roma, et patrium servavit honorem. 

A memoir of the life of Josiah Quincy junior could, at 
no period, be uninteresting to the American people ; but 
from the considerations which have been suggested, and from 
the remarks of the worthy and respectable editor, we cannot 
but think the time of publication to be well chosen. 

' By the lapse of half a century, the actors in the scenes imme- 
diately preceding the war of the American Revolution, begin to be 
placed in a light and at a distance, favorable at once to right feel- 
ing and just criticism. In the possession of freedom, happiness, 
and prosperity, seldom if ever before equalled in the history of na- 
tions, the hearts of the American people naturally turn towards 
the memories of those, who, under Providence, were the instru- 
ments of obtaining these blessings. Curiosity awakens concerning 
their characters and motives. The desire grows daily more uni- 
versal to repay, with a late and distant gratitude, their long ne- 
glected, and often forgotten, sacrifices and sufferings.' p. v. 

The volume consists of a well written biographical sketch 
of Mr Quincy, of copious extracts from his journals, kept on 
a tour to the Southern Provinces, as they were then denomi- 
nated, and on a visit to England, of copies of letters to and 
from his friends and correspondents, principally on political 
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topics, and a reprint of his Observations on the Boston Port 
Bill. 

' The chief memorials of Josiah Quincy junior, belonging to this 
class, were, by his last will, bequeathed to his son, the editor of this 
work. They have frequently been solicited for publication, but, 
with the exception of the few extracts, w,hich Gordon made and 
inserted in the first volume of his History of the American Revo- 
lution, no part has before been submitted to the press. They are 
now given to the general eye, not so much because they belong to 
that individual, as because his memory, from the circumstances of 
his life, death, character, and labors, is inseparably identified with 
the times in which he lived, and with the fortunes of his country.' 
p. vii. 

The family of Quincy commences, on American ground, 
with Edmund Quincy, who came from England with the 
Rev. John Cotton, and arrived at Boston, September, 1633. 
Josiah Quincy junior was of the fourth generation from that 
venerable head, being the youngest of three brothers, sons of 
Josiah Quincy of Braintree, Massachusetts, who was the 
youngest son of Edmund Quincy, grandson of the Edmund 
first named. This family, in all its branches, and in every 
generation, has furnished distinguished men, who have, in a 
high degree, deservedly enjoyed the public confidence, in 
places of public trust and employment. The first Edmund 
Quincy was one of the representatives of Boston, to the first 
General Court held in the colony. His only son, Edmund, 
who died in 1697, was a magistrate of the county of Suffolk, 
and lieutenant colonel of the Suffolk regiment. John Quin- 
cy, his son, born 1689, was Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives, for many successive years, and afterwards a 
member of the Council. Edmund, his brother, was, in early 
life, a representative of Braintree, afterwards member of the 
Council, and Judge of the Superior Court of Judicature, from 
1718 to his death, in 1738. He died of the small pox, in 
London, being, at that time, agent from Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to a controversy with New Hampshire, respecting the 
boundary line between the two provinces. In grateful return 
for his eminent public services, a grant of one thousand acres 
of land was made to his heirs, by the General Court, and a 
monument was erected to his memory, at the place of his 
interment, in London, (Bunhill-fields,) at the expense of the 
province. 
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Josiah Quincy, his youngest son, accompanied his father 
to England. In 1755 he was employed to negotiate with 
Pennsylvania and New York, for assistance against the French 
aggressions on the frontiers. In the execution of this com- 
mission he became acquainted with Dr Franklin, with whom, 
and with other distinguished men of the age, he kept up a cor- 
respondence until his death, in 1784, having for many years 
lived in retirement, on his paternal estate, in Braintree. This 
estate, now the seat of his grandson, editor of this work, is 
in Quincy, a town set off from Braintree in 1792. In that 
town, also, is the paternal estate of John Quincy, above men- 
tioned. It includes Mount Wollaston, the residence, in early 
times, of Thomas Morton, who was routed from his disor- 
derly establishment by our sturdy ancestors. This estate is 
now the property of his great grandson, John Quincy Adams, 
President of the United States. 

The subject of this memoir was born in Boston, February 
23d, 1744.* He 'acquired the rudiments of a classical edu- 
cation,' we are informed, ' at Braintree, under the tuition of 
Mr Joseph Marsh, who was for many years master of a highly 
respected private school in that town.' We are induced to 
believe, that his classical studies were merely commenced 
with Mr Marsh, for, on reference to a list of scholars at Mas- 
ter Lovel's school, in Boston, on which we may be allowed 
to rely, it appears, that young Quincy entered that celebrated 
school in 1754, and left it in 1759, when he was matriculated 
at Harvard College. Of his collegiate and professional 
studies and acquirements, and the developement of his cha- 
racter at that early period, we have the following information 
in the Memoir. 

'In 1759, he entered Harvard University, where his industry, 
zeal, and unconquerable thirst for learning, were conspicuous. His 
taste was refined by an intimate acquaintance with the ancient 
classics, and his soul elevated and touched by the spirit of freedom 
they breathe. His compositions during this period also prove, that 
he was extensively conversant with the best writers of the French 
and English schools. Above all, the genius of Shakspeare seems 
to have led captive his youthful imagination. In his writings, 
quotations, or forms of expression, modelled upon those of that 
author, perpetually recur. There still exists among his papers, a 

* Son of Josiah and Hannah Quincy. His mother was a daughter of John 
Sturgis Esq. of Yarmouth. 
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manuscript of the date of 1762, he then being in the junior class of 
the college, of seventy closely and minutely written quarto pages 
of extracts from that writer. 

' He was graduated in 1763, with unblemished reputation. 
Three years afterwards, on taking the degree of Master of Arts, he 
pronounced the English oration, at that time a new thing in the 
exercises of the University, and considered its highest academic 
honor. His subject was " Patriotism," and it appears by the peri- 
odical publications of the day, that he acquired, both on account of 
the composition and delivery, great reputation. 

' From the University, he passed in 1763, into the office of Ox- 
enbridge Thacher Esq in Boston, one of the most eminent lawyers 
of the period, and entered upon the study of the law with that 
intense ardor and industry, which were his distinguishing charac- 
teristics. Mr Thacher died in July 1765. Mr Quincy remained 
in the office during the residue of his student's term, took a general 
oversight of its concerns, and on entering his professional career, 
succeeded to an extensive practice, which his talents, diligence, and 
fidelity, in a great measure, secured to himself. His industry while 
a student, and during the first years of his profession, is proved by 
several manuscript volumes, in his own hand, consisting of " Re- 
ports of cases and points of law, solemnly adjudged in the Supreme 
Court of the Province," part of which are original, and part copied 
from the minutes of eminent lawyers. 

'The arguments of Auchmuty, Thacher, Gridley, Otis, Adams, 
and other distinguished lawyers, with the cases cited, in various 
important questions, are here abstracted and preserved.' pp. 7 — 9. 

It may be hoped, that the early specimens of Mr Quincy's 
literary industry, whilst a student, will not be lost. Our 
printed reports are but of modern date. The persevering 
labors of Mr Dane have preserved to us several manuscript 
cases of importance, which would otherwise have slept in 
oblivion. The volumes compiled by Mr Quincy, of ' Re- 
ports of cases and points of law adjudged in the Superior 
Court of the Province,' must contain, it may be presumed, 
much valuable information, and modern lawyers would be 
gratified by the perusal of the arguments, though merely in 
abstract, of such men as Auchmuty, Thacher, Gridley, Otis, 
and Adams. 

Mr Quincy was well fitted for his profession by his emi- 
nent talents and acquirements, and his distinguished elo- 
quence ; adding to these advantages an unremitting industry, 
and attention to the business intrusted to his care, he soon 
acquired an extensive degree of practice. His ardent mind, 
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however, could not remain exclusively devoted to the duties 
of his profession, during the interesting political questions, 
which then agitated the country. The course of his studies, 
his family connexions, the band of eminent patriots with 
whom he had intimate intercourse, and especially the influ- 
ences which the conversation and example of such a man as 
Oxenbridge Thacher, the Gamaliel at whose feet he was 
brought up, must have exercised, could not but engage him 
most devotedly in the various public topics of the day. Of 
this gentleman, the venerable John Adams, in one of his 
letters, gives an animated portrait. 

' From 1758 to 1765, I attended every superior and inferior 
court in Boston, and recollect not one in which lie did not invite 
me home to spend evenings with him, when he made me con- 
verse with him as well as I could, on all subjects of religion, 
morals, law, politics, history, philosophy, belles lettres, theology, 
mythology, cosmogony, metaphysics ; Locke, Clark, Leibnitz, 
Bolingbroke, Berkley ; the preestablished harmony of the universe, 
the nature of matter and of spirit, and the eternal establishment of 
coincidences between them ; fate, foreknowledge absolute ; and 
we reasoned on such unfathomable subjects as high as Milton's 
gentry in pandemonium, and we understood them as well as they 
did and no better. To such mighty mysteries he added the news 
of the day, and the tittle-tattle of the town. But his favorite sub- 
ject was politics, and the impending threatening system of parlia- 
mentary taxation and universal government over the colonies. On 
this subject he was so anxious and agitated, that I have no doubt 
it occasioned his premature death. From the time when he argued 
the question of writs of assistance to his death, he considered the 
king, ministry, parliament, and nation of Great Britain, as deter- 
mined to new model the colonies from the foundation, to annul all 
their charters, to constitute them all royal governments, to raise a 
revenue in America by parliamentary taxation, to apply that reve- 
nue to pay the salaries of governors, judges, and all other crown 
officers, and, after this, to raise as large a revenue as they pleased, 
to be applied to national purposes at the exchequer in England ; 
and, further, to establish bishops, and the whole system of the 
Church of England, tithes and all, throughout all British America. 
This system, he said, if it was suffered to prevail, would extinguish 
the flame of liberty all over the world ; that America would be 
employed as an engine to batter down all the miserable remains of 
liberty in Great Britain and Ireland, where only any semblance of 
it was left in the world.'* 

* Letter to Mr Niles, of Baltimore, dated February 13, 1818. 
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We perceive, in this delineation, the character not merely 
of an individual, but of the age, in its leading features. There 
was a free, bold, decisive, manly style of thought and action 
prevailing, inherited from a hardy, persecuted ancestry, and 
cherished by our literary, civil, and religious institutions ; a 
temper which could not brook oppression, or abuse of power 
in any of its forms. The foundations, sustaining the spirit 
of liberty, were deep, strong, and indelible. The library of 
Harvard College, by the munificence of the younger Hollis, 
who did for law and polity what his uncle had done for theo- 
logy, was stored with the best writers On those subjects, and 
her sons drank deeply from this ' well of English undefined.' 
Lord Mansfield said once, in debate, alluding to Otis's Essay 
on the Rights of the Colonies, that he seldom looked into 
such things ; but in another case, about the same time, in a 
speech which is far more honorable to his memory,* he 
expresses his enthusiastic admiration of President De Thou's 
dedication of his history, which he never could read, he said, 
without rapture. If prejudice could have been dismissed, 
his heart might have been touched, as was the soul of Chat- 
ham, by sentiments and opinions, flowing from lips and pens 
in an infant country, not inferior to the admired composition 
of President De Thou. 

At the time of the stamp act, and until after its repeal, Mr 
Quincy was a student in Mr Thacher's office, and doubtless 
partook of the high excitement which prevailed at that pe- 
riod. His first political essays were two pieces, published in 
the Boston Gazette, in September or October, 1767, under 
the signature of Hyperion. This first essay of the young 
Tyrtaeus of the day discovers the strong sensations, with 
which he viewed the measures, adopted by the parent coun- 
try in reference to the colonies ; and the whole course of his 
conduct, during the few remaining years of his life, was in 
harmony with the energetic commencement of his political 
labors, as evinced in the essays of Hyperion. 

At this period the alarming declaration, accompanying the 
repeal of the stamp act, had begun to be carried into execu- 
tion by the act for laying duties in the colonies, on paper, 
glass, painters' colors, tea, &c. with a clause enabling the 

* Chamberlain of London, versus Allen Evans, in the House of Lqrds. 
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crown to establish a general civil list in the provinces, to an 
indefinite extent. This measure, connected with the esta- 
blishment of a board of commissioners of customs in Boston, 
was considered as evidencing a fixed determination in the 
administration to pursue, to an unknown and alarming extent, 
the project of raising a revenue from the colonies by indirect 
taxation, without their consent; the high tone of authority 
intended to be mainiained, in regard to the colonies, was fur- 
ther evidenced by restraining the governor, council, and as- 
sembly of New York, from passing any act until the mutiny 
act should be complied with. 

Soon afterward, (November 2, 1767,) was commenced the 
publication of the celebrated Farmer's Letters, in Pennsyl- 
vania, a series of papers powerfully addressed to the under- 
standing and feelings of the American people, in reference 
to the claim of a parliamentary taxation. Mr Quincy's letter 
to the Reverend John Eagleston, written September 15, 1768, 
gives a view of his determined spirit, and of the state of things 
at that anxious period, when the arrival of troops at Boston, 
to secure the execution of the obnoxious measures, was ex- 
pected. 

The transactions of the town of Boston, mentioned in that 
letter, (p. 16,) were the results of a town meeting on the 12th 
of the same month, at which, besides recommending a con- 
vention of delegates to meet in Boston, it was resolved, 

' That the freeholders, and other inhabitants of the town of Bos- 
ton, would, at the peril of their lives and fortunes, take all legal 
and constitutional measures to defend all and singular the rights, 
liberties, privileges, and immunities, granted in their royal charter. 

' That as there was an apprehension, in the minds of many, of 
an approaching war with France, those inhabitants, who were not 
provided with arms, should be requested duly to observe the laws 
of the province, which required that every householder should fur- 
nish himself with a complete stand.' 

Respecting the last resolution, Doctor Gordon quotes a 
sarcastic remark published in the New York Journal, deno- 
minating the intimation of the prospect of a French war, a 
' disingenuous Jesuitical pretence.'' It was doubtless a mere 
disguise, which would seem to have been equally unbecoming 
and impolitic, unless it were intended as a sort of argumen- 
tum ad hominem, having reference to some false and de- 
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lusive apologies, which had been offered for the maintenance 
of a considerable military force in the colonies. 

On the 3d of October, a few days after the arrival of the 
two regiments from Halifax, Mr Quincy again appears in the 
Boston Gazette, unintiraidated, under the signature of Hy- 
perion. 

' After what has been said and wrote on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, upon colony affairs ; after the most perspicuous demonstration 
of the illegality and ill policy of- the measures pursued against this 
continent ; it would be an affront to the understanding to attempt 
setting the matter in a clearer point of view. The meanest capa- 
city must perceive, the remotest peasant in the wilds of America 
must feel, the consequences. 

' British taxations, suspensions of legislatures, and standing ar- 
mies, are but some of the clouds, which overshadow the northern 
world. Heaven grant that a grand constellation of virtues may 
shine forth with redoubled lustre, and enlighten this gloomy hemi- 
sphere ! 

' If ever there was a time, this is the hour, for Americans to 
rouse themselves, and exert every ability. Their all is at a hazard, 
and the die of fate spins doubtful ! In vain do we talk of magna- 
nimity and heroism, in vain do we trace a descent from the wor- 
thies of the earth, if we inherit not the spirit of our ancestors. Who 
is he, who boasteth of his patriotism ? Has he vanquished luxury, 
and subdued the worldly pride of his heart ? Is he not yet drink- 
ing the poisonous draught, and rolling the sweet morsel under his 
tongue ? He, who cannot conquer the little vanity of his heart, 
and deny the delicacy of a debauched palate, let him lay his hand 
upon his mouth, and his mouth in the dust. 

' Now is the time for this people to summon every aid, human 
and divine ; to exhibit every moral virtue, and call forth every 
christian grace. The wisdom of the serpent, and the innocence of 
the dove, and the intrepidity of the lion, with the blessing of God, 
will yet save us from the jaws of destruction. 

' Where is the boasted liberty of Englishmen, if property may 
be disposed of, charters suspended, assemblies dissolved, and every 
valued right annihilated, at the uncontrollable will of an external 
power ? Does not every man, who feels one ethereal spark yet 
glowing in his bosom, find his indignation kindle, at the bare ima- 
gination of such wrongs ? What would be our sentiments, were 
this imagination realised ? 

' Did the blood of the ancient Britons swell in our veins, did the 
spirit of our forefathers inhabit our breasts, should we hesitate a 
moment in prefering death to a miserable existence in bondage ? 

vol. xxn. — no. 50. 24 
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Did we reflect on their toils, their dangers, their fiery trials, the 
thought would inspire unconquerable courage.' pp. J9 — 21. 

In October, 1769, he married the eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Phillips, Esquire, an eminent merchant in Boston. 

' In this connexion, the result of an early attachment, Mr Quincy 
found a companion, possessed of an intellect and spirit, capable of 
appreciating and supporting his own character and virtues. Dur- 
ing his life she was the confidant of his noble views, and entering, 
with like ardor, into his political course, cheerfully submitted to 
the privations it induced, encouraging him with all her influence to 
risk the perils to which his open, undisguised zeal in the cause of 
his country, at that time, were thought to expose him and his fa- 
mily. She survived her husband three and twenty years; his fame 
and memory being the chief solace of her life; and the perfect ful- 
filment of parental duty to their surviving child, its only object.' 
p. 29. 

The professional eminence of Mr Quincy prompted an 
immediate application to him to assist in the defence of Cap- 
tain Preston, and eight soldiers of the 29th British regiment, 
charged with the murder of five citizens of Boston, in the 
bloody tragedy of the 5th of March, 1770. His sense of duty, 
as a lawyer, impelled him to yield to the request, and in this 
course, he had the support of his distinguished copatriot, John 
Adams, who was senior counsel in that memorable defence. 
Mr Quincy's father, having heard reports of his engagement 
for the prisoners, wrote an anxious letter of inquiry on the 
subject. The son's reply, (p. 36,) is respectful and affection- 
ate, but decided as to the course of conduct on the occasion, 
which he had determined to adopt. 

The published account of the trial contains Mr Quincy's 
able and eloquent argument at length ; which is also given in 
this volume. It discovers great ingenuity, and beauty of sen- 
timent and expression, and we cannot but notice the address 
with which he not only avoids embarrassment, from his well 
known political character, but finds occasion to introduce 
trains of thought connecting the grounds of defence with his 
political opinions and doctrines. 

Captain Preston, who was tried separately, and six of the 
soldiers, were' acquitted. Two of the soldiers , were convicted 
of manslaughter. 

In 1771 and 1772, Mr Quincy's labors, as a political wri- 
ter, were incessant, and all his performances in the great pub- 
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lie cause, in which he engaged, ' breathed that bold, ardent, 
and vehement spirit, which characterised his life, speeches, 
and writings.' These exertions, with his professional labors, 
exhausted his strength, and enfeebled a frame naturally not 
robust. In the latter part of 1772, such decided symptoms 
of pulmonary disease were manifested, that he found it ne- 
cessary for a time to abandon the field of debate, and to 
repair to a more southern climate. On the eighth of Fe- 
bruary, 1773, he embarked for Charleston. On the same 
day, he commenced a Journal, from which the author of 
the Memoir has enriched his volume with many extracts. 
The generous reader will readily sympathise witli the inte- 
resting valetudinarian throughout the whole of his tour, from 
his affectionate impressions as he sails down the harbor of 
Boston, in view of the shades of Braintree, the cherished 
abode of his childhood, and the residence of a beloved pa- 
rent, until his return. A severe storm, which occurred when 
the packet was within thirty leagues of the destined port, is 
feelingly depicted. The tremendous gale was attended with 
rain, hail, snow, and sleet, and continued with few and incon- 
siderable intermissions, for five successive days. 

Mr Quincy arrived safely at Charleston, February 28th. 
His first impressions of that flourishing city were favorable, 
and every day of his residence, and of his intercourse with 
its kind and polished inhabitants, afforded additional sources 
of gratification. He remained in Charleston, until March 
25th, when he proceeded homeward by land, visiting North 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York, noticing objects worthy of attention, in reference 
to soil, cultivation, productions, commerce, manners and cus- 
toms, political and civil institutions, and cultivating an ac- 
quaintance with many eminent men, particularly with those 
who had engaged with interest in the cause which he had so 
much at heart. 

At New York he took passage for Newport, passing down 
the Sound, without visiting Connecticut, and arrived home 
about the middle of May. During this brief absence, his 
active mind, surmounting the disease with which he was af- 
flicted, was busily engaged, and the remarks in bis journal, 
on men and things, give abundant evidence of discrimination 
and just discernment, and of the generous and lofty spirit 
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with which he was animated. In South Carolina, he became 
acquainted with Lavinus Clarkson, David Deis, T. L. Smith, 
John Mathews, Miles Brewton, Charles C. Pinckney, E. Rut- 
ledge, Messrs Bee, Parsons, Simpson, and Scott, (the seven 
last mentioned all gentlemen of the bar,) Roger Smith, Tho- 
mas Lynch, J. Rutiedge, Charles Pinckney senior, and J. 
Allston. C. C. Pinckney and E. Rutiedge, were, at that 
time, just returned from England, where they had pursued 
their legal studies, and had taken the degree of Barrister. 
Mr Quincy was much in the society of these gentlemen, and 
received from them many polite attentions. ' I was much 
entertained,' he observes, 'with Mr Pinckney's conversation, 
who appeared a man of brilliant natural powers, and improv- 
ed by a British education at the Temple.' Mr Rutiedge pos- 
sessed a manuscript collection of Reports, which Mr Quin- 
cy, from his devotedness to his profession, found time to 
copy, amidst his many social engagements, in that hospitable 
city. 

In North Carolina he visited William Hill, 'a most sensible, 
polite gentleman, and though a crown officer, a man replete 
with sentiments of general liberty, and warmly attached to 
the cause of American freedom,' Colonel Dry, Dr Cobham, at 
whose house in Wilmington, he dined, with Messrs Harnett, 
Hoope'r, Burgwin, and Dr Tucker. Mr Harnett he de- 
scribes as the ' Samuel Adams of North Carolina, except in 
point of fortune.' At Newbern he visited Judge Howard ; 
breakfasted with Colonel Buncombe, of Tyrrell county, and 
at Edenton spent his time ' in dining and conversing with the 
most celebrated lawyers.' 

On the 6th of April, our traveller entered Virginia. We 
cannot but regret that Mr Quincy failed of an interview with 
the distinguished congenial characters in Virginia, from whom 
he would doubtless have received a most cordial reception. 
In Maryland he was occupied with attending the courts of 
law; he mentions no gentleman to whom he was introduced, 
but Daniel Dulany, the Attorney General. On the 23d of 
April he entered Pennsylvania, and appears to have been par- 
ticularly pleased with all he saw in that flourishing province. 
In Philadelphia he received civilities from Dr Shippen, Tho- 
mas Smith, Mr Dickinson, author of the Farmer's Letters, Mr 
Galloway, Speaker of the House, Joseph Reed, Jonathan B. 
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Smith, Chief Justice Allen and his sons, Jared Ingersoll, and 
Peter WycofF. His visit to Mr Dickinson is thus briefly 
communicated. 

'May 3d. The morning of this day spent in reading, and 
amusements of the itinerary kind. Dined with John Dickinson 
Esq. the celebrated Pennsylvania " Farmer," at his country seat, 
about two miles and a half from town. A large company were 
very elegantly entertained. This worthy and able politician (for 
such he is, though his views and disposition lead him to refuse the 
latter appellation) here enjoys " otium cum dignitate" as much as 
any man.' p. 133. 

Mr Quincy would willingly have protracted his visit in 
Pennsylvania, but finding a friend from New England, who 
was returning home, and desirous of his company, he left 
Philadelphia on the 9th of May. The travellers passed 
rapidly through New Jersey. At New York he made but 
few observations. He mentions a visit to the theatre, an 
establishment then a novelty in this country. On the per- 
formance, and on the character and tendency of theatrical 
amusements, he has the following remarks. 

'May 11th. Breakfasted with Major Bayard ; received a few 
complimentary visits, and an invitation to dine with Colonel Wil- 
liam Bayard, at his seat in the country. Went to the theatre in 
the evening, saw the Gamester and the Padlock performed. The 
actors make but an indifferent figure in tragedy, a much better in 
comedy. Hallarn has merit in every character he acts. I was, 
however, upon the whole, much amused ; but as a citizen and 
friend to the morals and happiness of society, I should strive hard 
against the admission, and much more the establishment of a thea- 
tre, in any state of which I was a member.' pp. 138, 139. 

The journal of this tour closes with these observations. 

' What 1 have set down will be chiefly useful to myself. A bird 
of passage may easily collect, peradventure bear away, food for 
itself; but can transport on its fleeting tour very little, if anything, 
of sufficient solidity for the nourishment of others. 

' Were I to lament anything, it would be the prevalent and ex- 
tended ignorance of one colony of the concerns of another ; were 
I to breathe a wish, it would be, that the numerous and surprisingly 
increasing inhabitants of this extensive and fertile continent, may- 
be thoroughly attentive to, and suitably actuated by, the blessings 
of Providence, the dangers which surround them, and the duties 
they owe to God, themselves, and posterity.' pp. 140, 141. 
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Soon after Mr Quincy's return to Boston, a disclosure was 
made of the letters of Bernard, Hutchinson, and other crown 
officers, which had been transmitted from England by Dr 
Franklin. Mr Quincy partook, in full measure, of the indig- 
nant excitement produced by that communication, and wrote 
a series of essays on the subject, under the signature of 
' Marchmont Nedham.' A paragraph from one of these es- 
says is quoted in the Memoir, from which we may form a 
judgment of the style and temper of the whole. 'If to ap- 
pear for my country is treason, and to arm for her defence 
is rebellion, — like my fathers, I will glory in the name of 
rebel and traitor, — as they did in that of puritan and enthu- 
siast.' 

An acquaintance which he had made with George Clymer, 
of Philadelphia, distinguished in the annals of his country 
for enlightened patriotism, sound judgment, and undeviating 
integrity, produced a letter from that gentleman (p. 144) on 
the politics of the day, in July, 1773, soon after a return from 
a visit to Boston, to which Mr Quincy replied in his charac- 
teristic manner. 

In May, 1774, Mr Quincy published 'his chief political 
work,' Observations on the Act of Parliament commonly 
called the Boston Port Bill, with thoughts on Civil So- 
ciety, and Standing Armies. It is a bold and spirited 
performance, exposing in strong and indignant language 
the threatened vengeance on the town of Boston; and on 
the concluding topics, Civil Society and Standing Armies, 
discovering most industrious research into various sources 
of information, historical, legal, or political, having a bearing 
on the subject; an extent of investigation not to have been 
expected in a sudden production, as he declares it to be, 
' from one of infirm health, perplexed with various avoca- 
tions.' It was dedicated to the Freeholders and Yeomanry 
of the Country. ' In you, Gentlemen,' said he, ' as the landed 
interest of the country, do I place my confidence, under God, 
at this day.' He did not live to witness the conflict, which, 
it is evident from his writings, he anticipated. When that 
serious crisis arrived, the freeholders and yeomanry of the 
country did not disappoint his expectations. When this work 
was advertised as being in the press, the author received an 
anonymous letter from the British Coffee House, in which he 
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was represented as being ' in imminent hazard of the loss of 
life and confiscation of estate.' 'There is,' said the writer, 
' but one expedient left to save you — Employ, for God's sake, 
those rare talents with which he hath blessed you, in convinc- 
ing the people, that they have nothing to do, but to submit, 
and make their peace with government. You may by this 
means, probably, make your peace, and ward off the punish- 
ment that hangs over your head.' To this address Mr 
Quincy thought it proper to pay more attention, than is 
usually given to anonymous communications. He immedi- 
ately published a reply in the Massachusetts Gazette. 'The 
danger and the wrongs of my country,' said he, ' are to 
me equally apparent. In all my public exertions, I feel a 
sense of right and duty, that not only satisfies my con- 
science, but inspires my zeal. While I have this sentiment, 
I shall persevere, till my understanding is convinced of its 
error ; a conviction that will not be wrought by the arm of 
power, or the hand of an assassin. Threats of impending 
danger, communicated by persons who conceal their name 
and character, ought never to deter from the path of duty ; 
but exciting contempt rather than fear, they will determine a 
man of spirit to proceed with new vigor and energy, in his 
public conduct.' 

Soon after the execution of the Port Bill had commenced, 
Mr Quincy received letters from Mr Clymer and Mr Dickin- 
son, on the state of affairs, and communicating the feelings 
and opinions prevailing in Pennsylvania, and in other colo- 
nies, on the sufferings and proceedings of the Bostonians. The 
following is an extract of a letter from him to Mr Dickin- 
son, dated Boston, August 20, 1774. 

' At the urgent solicitation of a great number of warm friends to 
my country and myself, 1 have agreed to relinquish business, and 
embark for London, and shall sail in eighteen days certainly. I 
am flattered by those who perhaps place too great confidence in 
me, that I may do some good the ensuing winter, at the court of 
Great Britain. Hence I have taken this unexpected resolution. My 
design is to be kept as long secret as possible, — I hope till I get to 
Europe. Should it transpire that I was going home, our public 
enemies here would be as indefatigable and persevering to my in- 
jury, as they have been to the cause in which lam engaged, heart 
and hand ; perhaps more so, as personal pique would be added to 
public malevolence. 
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' I would solicit, earnestly, intelligence from you, sir, while in 
London. I shall endeavor to procure the earliest information from 
all parts of the continent. As I propose dedicating myself wholly 
to the service of my country, I shall stand in need of the aid of 
every friend of America ; and believe me, when I say, that I 
esteem none more capable of affording me that aid, than those who 
inhabit the fertile banks of the Delaware.' p. 173. 

Mr Quincy's intention of a voyage to England, was com- 
municated only to his relations and a few political friends. 
He embarked privately at Salem, on the 28th of September, 
1774, carrying with him suitable letters of introduction to 
those characters, with whom he wished to become acquainted. 
The celebrated Congress of 1774 was then setting at Phila- 
delphia. Samuel Adams and John Adams were members of 
that body. From John Adams he received an affectionate 
letter before his departure. Samuel Adams, in a letter to 
Rev. Dr Chauncy, observed, that Mr Quincy had informed 
him of his intended voyage. ' I am persuaded,' he adds, 
' he may do great service there.' The particular objects in 
view do not appear to be specified. The plan was evident- 
ly urged by the political friends in whom he had most confi- 
dence. It was probably for the purpose of personally gaining 
and communicating such information, as could not prudently 
be communicated by letter, to counteract representations 
which might be made by governor Hutchinson and others, 
who had then recently repaired to England, and perhaps with 
the hope of some salutary impression on members of the go- 
vernment, or other men of influence, from one who had so 
many points of character to recommend him. He landed at 
Falmouth on the 8th of November, and made the following 
entry in the journal, which he began at the commencement of 
the voyage. 

' Having reached the famous island of Great Britain, I am prone 
to contemplate the glorious deeds that have made it immortal, — but 
alas ! my affections and my duty call me to consider the state of my 
native country.' p. 221. 

On the same day he wrote to Mrs Quincy, concluding a 
letter which lie had commenced some time previously at sea. 
To this lady almost all his letters written whilst in England, 
and which appear in the Memoir, are addressed. They are 
almost wholly on political topics, manifesting the interest taken 
by that intelligent lady in the high concerns, to which her 
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husband was devoted. Tbey were designed also, as is often 
expressed, for communication to a circle of political friends. 
His health, we find by the first letters, was improved by the 
voyage, and he immediately engaged in active attention to 
every object of interest around him. 

' November 9th. Proceeded from Falmouth to Bodmyn, twenty- 
two miles. Passed through the town of Pendryn, and several 
small villages. The roads hilly and good, affording agreeable riding, 
and delightful land prospects. The cultivation of the land can 
scarcely be realised by a mere American ; it is to a wonderful per- 
fection. The first reflection upon the immense labor that must be 
bestowed on these fields was, where the men lived, who did the 
work. Extensive fields, highly tilled, without a house. This was 
an object, which occurred almost every hour. The villages in 
which the laborers and peasantry chiefly reside, are built of small 
stones and clay, generally miserable accommodations for honest 
labor. The lower orders of people are servile in their obeisance, 
and despondent in their appearance. 

' I could not help remarking, that if the little liberty diffused 
through Britain, could give such a beautiful face to nature, what 
would be the appearance, if there was as much general liberty, as 
was consistent with that fundamental principle of social policy, 
" the greatest happiness of the greatest number." 

'November 11th. Though a very cold and stormy day, I 
viewed Plymouth Docks, and went on board and all over the 
Royal George, a first rate, pierced for two hundred and ten, and 
carrying two hundred guns. The ropewalks, buildings, armory, 
arsenal, naval and warlike stores, exceed the power of the human 
mind to conceive, that doth not actually behold. 

' I will not attempt to describe what I could scarcely realise to 
be true, while I was actually viewing. My ideas of the riches and 
powers of this great nation are increased to a degree I should not 
have believed, if it had been predicted to me. 

' I also saw many 64,74, 80, and 100 gun ships; and went on 
board a loaded Indiaman just arrived ; but this, being after viewing 
the preceding magnificence, did not much move me. The various 
materials, and the several degrees of building, from the laying of 
the keel, to the finishing an hundred gun ship, which were very 
carefully viewed by me, in several instances, excited an astonish- 
ment I never before experienced.' pp. 224 — 226. 

The impressions of national strength, which the view of 
these and other specimens of power and magnificence pro- 
vol. xxn. — no. 50. 25 
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duced, do not appear to have excited discouraging apprehen- 
sions of the fate of his country's cause, in the event of a 
resort to arms, but the whole tenor of his correspondence", 
whilst in England, manifests a persuasion that such would 
be the issue of the controversy, and firm confidence in the 
result. On the 1 7th of November he arrived in London. 
We copy the following entries in his journal on that day. 

' I was visited by Messrs Thomas Bromfield, C. Dilly, and J. 
Williams, from all of whom I received many civilities. Waited 
upon Dr Franklin, and drank tea with him. He appears in good 
health and spirits, and seems warm in our cause, and confident in 
our ultimate success. I find many friends to liberty and America, 
rejoiced on notice of my arrival.' pp. 227, 228. 

On the same day he thus writes to Mrs Quincy ; 

' About ten hours ago, I arrived in this great city, and am now 
at my lodgings, near the Hay Market. With you, and my friends, 
the first object and inquiry will be about my health and spirits. In 
one word (for just now I am a man of too much business to use 
many) they are both surprisingly fine, — rather bordering upon ex- 
travagance, than under par. Indeed, how could they be otherwise ? 
From sea, I landed in fine health, and have now finished a most 
delightful journey of three hundred miles. The scenes of Ply- 
mouth Docks, Stonehenge, Wilton House (containing the statues 
and paintings of the Earl of Pembroke,) exceed all description ; 
nay, I will venture to say, that the imagination stretched to its ut- 
most limits, cannot form any idea of their grandeur, without a view. 
The same may be said of Exeter and Salisbury cathedrals. — But 
why do I waste time upon any other subject, than my country ? 

' I have spent about two hours today with Dr Franklin. He ap- 
pears the stanch friend of America, and confident of the ultimate 
success of its friends. He has promised me his patronage, and I 
have reason to believe him sincere. He inquired particularly after 
"his old friend," my father.' pp. 228, 229- 

The residence of such a man as Mr Quincy in England, 
and his observations on men and things, in that interesting 
country, cannot but be highly engaging to every liberal mind. 
No reader of that description will be satisfied, without a pe- 
rusal of his entire journal and correspondence during his visit, 
and the subject gains great additional importance with every 
American, from its reference to a most important period in 
our eventful history. We have only space for the admission 
of a few particulars noted in the journal. 
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' November 18th. This morning, J. Williams, Esquire, inspec- 
tor of the customs in the Massachusetts Bay, waited upon me, and 
we had more than an hour's private conversation together. He in- 
formed me, that Governor Hutchinson had repeatedly assured the 
ministry that a union of the colonies was utterly impracticable ; 
that the people were greatly divided among themselves, in every 
colony ; and that there could be no doubt, that all America would 
submit, and that they must, and moreover would, soon. 

< Dined with Doctor Franklin, in company with Doctor Bancroft 
and Mr Williams. Doctor Franklin confirmed the account given 
by Mr Williams relative to Governor Hutchinson, so far as that 
several of the nobility, and ministry, had assured him of the same 
facts. 

' November 19th. Early this morning J. Williams, Esquire, 
waited upon me with the compliments of Lord North, and his 
request to see me this morning. I went about half past nine 
o'clock, and found Sir George Savil (as Mr Williams informed me) 
in the levee room. After a short time his lordship sent for Mr 
Williams and myself into his apartment. His reception was polite, 
and with a cheerful affability his lordship soon inquired into the 
state, in which I had left American affairs. I gave him my senti- 
ments upon them, together with what I took to be the causes of 
most of our political evils ; — gross misrepresentation and falsehood. 
His lordship replied, he did not doubt there had been much; but 
added, that very honest men frequently gave a wrong statement of 
matters through mistake, prejudice, prepossessions, and biases, of 
one kind or other. I conceded the possibility of this, but further 
added, that it would be happy, if none of those who had given 
accounts relative to America had varied from known truth, from 
worse motives. 

' We entered largely into the propriety and policy of the Boston 
Port Bill. In the conversation upon this subject I received much 
pleasure. His lordship several times smiled, and once seemed 
touched. We spoke considerably upon the sentiments of Ameri- 
cans, of the right claimed by Parliament to tax, — of the destruc- 
tion of the tea, — and the justice of payment for it. His lordship 
went largely and repeatedly into an exculpation of the ministry. 
He said they were obliged to 'do what they did ; that it was the 
most lenient measure that was proposed ; that if administration had 
not adopted it, they would have been called to an account ; that 
the nation were highly incensed, &c. 

' Upon this topic I made many remarks with much freedom and 
explicitness, and should have said more, had not his lordship's 
propensity to converse been incompatible with my own loquacity. 
His lordship more than thrice spoke of the power of Great Britain. 
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of their determination to exert it to the utmost, in order to effect 
the submission of the colonies. He said repeatedly, " We must 
try what we can do to support the authority we have claimed over 
America. If we are defective in power, we must sit down con- 
tented, and make the best terms we can, and nobody then can 
blame us, after we have done our utmost ; but till we have tried 
what we can do, we can never be justified in receding. We ought, 
and we shall be very careful not to judge a thing impossible, be- 
cause it may be difficult ; nay, we ought to try what we can effect, 
before we determine upon its impracticability." This last senti- 
ment, and very nearly in the same words, was often repeated, — I 
thought I knew for what purpose. 

' His lordship spoke also upon the destruction of the Gaspee, 
and in direct terms twice said, that the commissioners were ap- 
pointed to try that matter, and had transmitted accounts that they 
could obtain no evidence. This declaration being in flat contra- 
diction to what I had several times heard Chief Justice Oliver 
declare to be the case from the bench, when giving his charges to 
the grand jury, was particularly noticed by me. His Honor ever 
most solemnly declared, in public and private, that the commission 
was to inquire whether any such event had happened, in order to 
send word to England, that so a trial might, or might not be or- 
dered, as the evidence might be ; and in the most express terms 
declared the commissioners had no power to try. 

' In the course of near two hours' conversation, many things 
more passed between us. As many letters and messages were 
delivered to his lordship while I was present, I several times rose 
to depart, telling his lordship I was afraid I should trespass on his 
patience, or the concerns of others ; but being requested to stay, I 
remained about two hours and then rose to go, but his lordship 
kept standing, while he continued his conversation with his usual 
spirit. Upon my departure he asked me when I should leave 
England. I told him it was uncertain, — but imagined not this 
twelvemonth. He hoped the air of the island would contribute to 
my health, and said he thought the most unhealthy months were 
past ; and then saying, " I am much obliged to you for calling on 
me," we left each other to our meditations.' pp. 231 — 236. 

' November 23d. Dined with Messrs Dilly, and a few friends 
of liberty, and spent the residue of the day in delivering letters. 
At night Mr Inspector Williams waited on me, with the compli- 
ments of Lord Dartmouth, and requested my waiting on him to- 
morrow at ten o'clock. Mr Williams gave me a curious account 
of a conversation with his lordship relative to my " Observations." 
Received the compliments of Governor Pownall to breakfast with 
him. 
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' November 24th. Waited upon Lord Dartmouth, and had 
about an hour and a half conversation with him. 1 was convinced 
that the American and British controversy would be much sooner, 
and much more equitably settled, if it were not for the malevolent 
influence of a certain Northern personage now in Great Britain. 

' Lord Dartmouth being called out for a few minutes to attend 
the physicians of his lady, made his apology, and taking up a 
pamphlet that lay on his table said, " 1 would entertain you with a 
pamphlet (' Observations on the Port Bill,') during my absence, 
but I fancy you have seen this. I think you know the author of 
it." His lordship bowed with a smile, which I returned, and he 
retired for a few minutes. * * 

' Was introduced by Doctor Franklin and Doctor Price, and 
spent part of the afternoon and evening with the Royal Soci- 
ety. Spent the residue of the evening with a club of friends of 
liberty at the London coffee-house. Was there introduced, by 
Doctor Franklin and Doctor Price, to Mr Alderman Oliver, Mr 
Vaughan, eight or nine dissenting clergymen, and several other 
gentlemen. 

' I find the most sanguine hopes of good from the spirit of the 
Americans, and the most ardent wishes for their success.' pp. 
240, 241. 

' November 24th. The manufacturers begin to feel, — they 
know, they acknowledge, they must feel severely; and if 'you per- 
severe, they must be ruined. But what are these men, — what are 
the body of this people ? The servants of their masters. How 
easy it is for the ministry to frown or flatter them into silence. 
How easy to take the spoils of the nation, and, for a season, fill 
the mouths of the clamorous. It is true, your perseverance will 
occasion, in time, that hunger which will break through stone 
walls. But how difficult is it, how impracticable is it, for mere 
commercial virtue (if indeed it have any existence) to persevere. 
I repeat, therefore, — depend not upon this scheme for your deli- 
verance. I do not say renounce it, — I say continue it ; but look 
towards it in vast subordination to those noble, generous, and glo- 
rious exertions which alone can save you.' — Letter to Mrs Quincy. 
p. 248. 

'November 2Tth. Doctor Franklin is an American in heart 
and soul. You may trust him ; — his ideas are not contracted 
within the narrow limits of exemption from taxes, but are extended 
upon the broad scale of total emancipation. He is explicit and 
bold upon the subject, and his hopes are as sanguine as my own, 
of the triumph of liberty in America. It would entertain you, if I 
could spare time to relate all that is said of me and my designs ; 
but I have no leisure for amusements of this kind.' — Letter to Mrs 
Quincy. p. 250. 
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' December 6lh. About ten this morning Mr Commissioner 
Morris waited on me, and staid an hour and a halt'. His conversa- 
tion was much on the propriety of my laying down some line of 
conduct, to which the colonies would accede, and by which the pre- 
sent controversy might be amicably adjusted. He urged much my 
waiting again upon Lord North and Lord Dartmouth, and insisted 
upon the propriety and expediency of this step. I thought I could 
discern the origin and drift of this curious discourse.' p. 253. 

' There never was a time in which I wished more " to speak 
without a tongue," and " to be heard without ears ;" then, as Shaks- 
peare expresses it, " in despite of broad-eyed, watchful day," '■' I 
would into thy bosom pour my thoughts." This kingdom never 
saw a time, in which the minds of all ranks were more upon the 
rack with expectation ; and when I tell you that yesterday in the 
coffee-room adjoining the House of Commons, one of the ministe- 
rial members offered to lay a wager of seventyfive guineas to 
twentyfive, that boston was now in ashes, — you will not think 
my own bosom free from anxiety ! It is now more than two 
months, since any advices have beert received from America, of the 
state of things in your province.' — Letter to Mrs Quincy. p. 255. 

' December 12th. At the desire of Lord Shelburne (transmitted 
by Doctor Price) I waited on his lordship, and spent two hours in 
conversation on American affairs. His lordship appeared a very 
warm friend to the Americans, approved much of their conduct 
and spirit, and said if they continued united they must have all 
they ask. He said the ministry would not be able to carry on a 
civil war against America ; that they began to hesitate and would 
be obliged to give way. 

'His lordship confirmed my former intelligence of Governor 
Hutchinson's assiduity, assurance, and influence, but in the end 
observed that the eyes of the nation and ministry must soon be 
opened. He particularly -said that Lord Mansfield, last session, 
assured the House of Lords, that the plan tbey had laid would go 
down in America, sine clade ; and affirmed that he had the best 
intelligence what might be carried through there. Lord Shelburne 
intimated, that he had no doubt Lord Mansfield's opinion was 
grounded on Governor Hutchinson's information. I had before 
had a very similar account of Lord Mansfield's declarations in the 
House, from Mr Counsellor Allyne and Mr Arthur Lee.' pp. 264, 
265. 

' Let me tell you one very serious truth, in which we are all 
agreed, your countrymen must seal their cause with their blood. 
You know how often, and how long ago I said this. I see every 
day more and more reason to confirm my opinion. I every day 
find characters dignified by science, rank, and station, of the same 
sentiment. Lord said to me yesterday, " It is idle it is 
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idle, Mr———; this country will never carry on a civil war 
against America, we cannot, but the ministry hope to carry all by 
a single stroke." I should be glad to name the lord, but think it 
not best. Surely my countrymen will recollect the Words I held 
to them this time twelvemonth. " It is not, Mr Moderator, the 
spirit that vapors within these walls that must stand us in stead. 
The exertions of this day will call forth events which will make a 
very different spirit necessary for our salvation. Look to the end. 
Whoever supposes that shouts and hosannas will terminate the 
trials of the day, entertains a childish fancy. We must be grossly 
ignorant of the importance and value of the prize for which we 
contend ; we must be equally ignorant of the powers of those 
who have combined against us ; we must be blind to that malice, 
inveteracy, and insatiable revenge, which actuate our enemies, 
public and private, abroad and in our bosom, to hope we shall end 
this controversy without the sharpest — the sharpest conflicts ; to 
flatter ourselves that popular resolves, popular harangues, popular 
acclamations, and popular vapor, will vanquish our foes. Let us 
consider the issue. Let us look to the end. Let us weigh and 
consider, before we advance to those measures which must bring 
on the most trying and terrible struggle, this country ever saw." 

' Hundreds, I believe, will call these words, and many more of 
the same import, to remembrance. Hundreds, who heretofore 
doubted, are long ere this convinced I was right. The popular 
sentiments of the day prevailed ; they advanced with " resolutions" 
to hazard and abide the consequences. They must now stand the 
issue, — they must preserve a consistency of character, — they must 

not delay, — they must or be trodden into 

the vilest vassalage, the scorn, the spurn of their enemies, a by- 
word of infamy among all men.' — Letter to Mrs Quincy. pp. 
266—268. 

' December 14th. Spent the evening with Mr Sayre, in com- 
pany with Doctor Franklin and others. In the course of conver- 
sation Doctor Franklin said, that more than sixteen years ago, long 
before any dispute with America, the present Lord Camden, then 
Mr Pratt, said to him, " For all what you Americans say of your 
loyalty, and all that, I know you will one day throw off your de- 
pendence on this country ; and notwithstanding your boasted affec- 
tion for it, you will set up for independence." Doctor Franklin 
said, that he assured him no such idea was entertained by the 
Americans, nor will any such ever enter their heads, unless you 
grossly abuse them. " Very true," replied Mr Pratt, " that is one 
of the main causes I see will happen, and will produce the event." ' 
pp. 269, 270. 

' Permit me to congratulate my countrymen on the integrity and 
wisdom with which the Congress have conducted. Their policy, 
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spirit, and union have confounded their foes, and inspired their 
friends. All parties agree in giving them a tribute of honor and 
applause.' ' You cannot well imagine the chagrin with which the 
ministry received the result of that glorious body. They are 
viewed as the northern constellation of glorious worthies, illumi- 
nating and warming the new world. I feel a pride in being an 
American. Neither my affection nor zeal, in any degree, abates 
in the cause of my injured country. 

' Doctor Price desires his very warm thanks to Doctor Winthrop 
for his letter, which has been read in Parliament, and did much 
good.' — Letter to Mrs Quincy. pp. 271 — 273. 

' My dear sir, before I close, I cannot forbear telling you that I 
look to my countrymen with the feelings of one, who verily be- 
lieves they must yet seal their faith and constancy to their liberties, 
with blood. This is a distressing witness indeed ! But hath not 
this ever been the lot of humanity ? Hath not blood and treasure 
in all ages been the price of civil liberty ? Can Americans hope a 
reversal of the laws of our nature, and that the best of blessings 
will be obtained and secured without the sharpest trials ? 

' Adieu, my friend, — my heart is with you, and whenever my 
countrymen command, my person shall be also.' — Letter to Joseph 
Reed. p. 281. 

' January 2d. This evening I had two hours' conversation with 
Colonel Barre, and from him I learned that he was once the friend 
of Mr Hutchinson, in opposition to Governor Pownall, but that he 
had for a long time, and especially since his last arrival in Eng- 
land, wholly deserted him. Colonel Barre, while we were viewing 
the pictures taken from ruins found at Herculaneum, said, " I hope 
you have not the books containing the draughts of those ruins with 
you." I replied, there was one set, I believed, in the public libra- 
ry at our college. " Keep them there," said he, " and they may 
be of some service as a matter of curiosity for the speculative, but 
let them get abroad, and you are ruined. They will infuse a taste 
for buildings and sculpture, and when a people get a taste for the 
fine arts, they are ruined. 'Tis taste that ruins whole kingdoms ; 
'tis taste that depopulates whole nations. I could not help weep- 
ing when I surveyed the ruins of Rome. All the remains of Ro- 
man grandeur are of works, which were finished when Rome and 
the spirit of Romans were no more, unless I except the ruins of 
the Emilian baths. Mr Quincy, let your countrymen beware of 
taste in their buildings, equipage, and dress, as a deadly poison." 

' Colonel Barre also added in the course of conversation, "About 
fifteen years ago, I was through a considerable part of your coun- 
try ; for in the expedition against Canada, my business called me 
to pass by land through Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
and Albany. When I relumed again to this country, I was often 
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speaking of America, and could : not help speaking - well of its cli- 
mate, soil, and inhabitants ; for you must know, sir, America was 
always a favorite with me ; but will you believe it, sir, yet I as- 
sure you it is true, more than two thirds of this island at that time 
thought the Americans were all negroes !" 

'I replied I'did not in the least doubt it, for that if I was to 
judge by the late acts of parliament, I should suppose that a ma- 
jority of the people of Great Britain still thought so; for I found 
that their representatives still treated them as such. He smiled, 
and the discourse dropped. Colonel Barre was among those, who 
voted for the Boston Port Bill.' pp.289, 290. 

The part taken by Colonel Bane on the Port Bill, has ap- 
peared strangely inconsistent with his uniform conduct, in 
every other instance, on American affairs. He partook, it 
appears, of the general indignation excited in England, by the 
destruction of the tea in Boston. It was considered as a 
culpable violation of private property, and unworthy of the 
high principle, which had gained to the American cause many 
distinguished advocates in England. Dr Franklin was so 
impressed with the unfavorable influence produced by this 
incident,, that he wrote to influential men in Massachusetts, 
earnestly recommending payment for the property destroyed. 
This would probably have been done, if the severe measure 
of the Port Bill had not been so immediately adopted, or 
even afterwards, if the terms of that act had not precluded 
any hope or expectation of relaxation, though such payment 
should have been made. 

Again, writing to Mrs Quincy, January 11, 1775, he says; 

' In the nation you have many friends and hearty well wishers 
to your cause. The lords and commons are-^what they are ; but 
another character is in principle your adversary, and will 
never be reconciled to your deliverance, till he sees, what, perad- 
venture, he will not wait long for, a spirit going forth, which com- 
pels rulers to their duty. I shall take care to keep you constantly 
informed of events as they rise. Very important ones must occur 
in a short time. The stanch friends of our country are here in 
high spirits. I should flatter your national vanity, if I told you 
all that is said and thought of Americans at this day; but the sem- 
titneuts of this people are as fluctuating, and sometimes as boiste- 
rous as the ocean.' pp. 303, 304. 

' January 20th. Attended the debates in the House of Lords. 
Good fortune gave me one of the best places for hearing, and tak- 
ing a few minutes. 

vol. xxn. — no. 50. 26 
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* Lord Chatham rose like Marcellus, — Viros supereminet omnes. 
He seemed to feel himself superior to those around him. His 
language, voice, and gesture were more pathetic, than I ever 
saw or heard before, at the bar or senate. He seemed like an old 
Roman senator, rising with the dignity of age, yet speaking with 
the fire of youth. The illustrious sage stretched forth his hand 
with the decent solemnity of a Paul, and rising with his subject, he 
smote his breast with the energy and grace of a Demosthenes. 

' This great and astonishing character opened with some general 
observations, on the importance and magnitude of the present Ame- 
rican quarrel, (as he called it). He enlarged upon the dangerous 
and ruinous events, that were coming upon the nation, in conse- 
quence of the present dispute, and of the measures, already begun 
and now carrying on by his majesty's ministers. He arraigned 
their conduct with great severity and freedom, pp. 318, 319- 

Lord Chatham's speech is given at length in the journal, 
from Mr Quincy's notes taken at the time. He afterwards 
remarks, that he had great satisfaction in reading his reports 
of the debates in the House of Lords, to one or two friends 
who heard them, that they thought them very correct, and 
spoke of the blunders, omissions, and misrepresentations of 
the printed accounts. Dr Franklin, in a letter to Mr Quin- 
cy's father, observes, ' The notes of the speeches taken 
by your son, whose loss I shall ever deplore with you, are 
exceedingly valuable, as being by much the best account 
preserved of that clay's debate.' 

We continue the extracts from the journal. 

' Lord Camden (undoubtedly the first common lawyer in Eng- 
land) spoke next on the side of America, and in support of the 
motion. He equalled Lord Chatham in everything but that fire 
and pathos, which are the forte of his lordship. In learning, per- 
spicuity, and pure eloquence, probably no one ever surpassed Lord 
Camden.' p. 329- 

' The Marquis of Rockingham also supported the motion. Lords 
Littleton, Suffolk, Gower, Townsend, Rochford, and Weymouth, 
spoke in opposition. I omit stating what their lordships said, lest 
I should be suspected by any, who may see this journal, of an un- 
fair report of their speeches. But a very remarkable saying of 
Lord Gower 1 cannot omit. His lordship said, "My lords, I am 
for enforcing these measures ; and" (with great sneer and con- 
tempt) " let the Americans sit talking about their natural and 
divine rights ! their rights as men and citizens ! their rights from 
God and nature !" 
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' The Duke of Richmond, in the course of his speech, said, 
" Some nobles seem to think that regular troops can easily van- 
quish raw soldiers. But, my lords, discipline was intended only 
as a substitute for what the Americans have already ; attachment 
to their cause, virtue to inspire, a common cause, their all, to keep 
them to their duty. Americans will keep to their duty with- 
out discipline. They will keep to their standard without fear 
of discipline in case they desert it. My lords, Americans have 
the substance of what discipline is only the shadow. Disci- 
pline is only the substitute for a common cause, to attach through 
fear, and keep to their ranks and standard those, who would other- 
wise desert them. But, my lords, suppose you succeed, you can- 
not enforce these acts ; you cannot force a government upon any 
people. You may spread fire, sword, and desolation, but that will 
not be government. You must change your places as you make 
your march of destruction. When you leave one place to subdue 
another, your government is gone." 

' " You cannot force men to serve in office. You cannot force 
men to be counsellors, judges, or sheriffs. You cannot compel 
jurors to sit on trial. You cannot force juries to present offences ; 
in short, no people can ever be made to submit to a form of go- 
vernment they say they will not receive." 

' The house divided on the question about ten, after the preced- 
ing debates. Contents, eighteen ; noncontents, seventyseven, in- 
cluding proxies.* 

' The Duke of Richmond, Lord Shelburne, and Lord Camden, 
pledged themselves to attend at all hazards, and at all times, as 
Lord Chatham had done.' pp. 333 — 335. 

' January 23d. Attended a long debate in the House of Com- 
mons on American affairs. Speakers for the Americans ; Burke, 
Johnston, Charles Fox, T. Townsend, Lord J. Cavendish, Captain 
Lutterell, Alderman Sawbridge, &c. — eightytwo. Against the 
Americans ; Sir William Meredith, Lord North, Lord Clare, Sir 
George Macartney, Sir G. Eliot, Lord Stanley, &c. — total one 
hundred and ninetyseven. 

' This debate and division show that if king, lords, and com- 
mons can subdue America into bondage, against the almost uni- 
versal sentiment, opinion, wish, and hope of the Englishmen of 
this island, the deed will be done.' p. 337. 

' It is a good deal against my own private opinion and inclina- 
tion, that J now sail for America. I have had no letter from there 
since they knew of my arrival. I know not What my next letters 
may contain. Besides the fine season is now coming on here, and 

* The question was on Lord Chatham's motion, for an address to the King, 
for the removal of his majesty's forces from the town of Boston. 
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Dr Fothergill thinks Bristol air and water would give me perfect 
health. 

' On the other hand, my most intimate friends (except Mr Brom- 
field) insist upon my going directly to Boston. They say, no 
letters can go with safety, and that I can deliver more information 
and advice viva voce, than could or ought to be written. They 
say, my going now must be (if I arrive safe) of great advantage to 
the American cause. 

'March 1st. On this day I had about an hour and a half of 
private conversation with Dr Franklin, on the subject of the pre- 
sent situation of American affairs, and what course America, and 
especially New England, ought now and during the spring and 
summer to hold.' p. 340. 

' March 3d. This day being the day before my departure, I 
dined with Dr Franklin, and had three hours private conversation 
with him. Dissuades from France or Spain. Intimate with both 
the Spanish and French ambassadors, the latter a shrewd, great 
man. By no means take any step of great consequence, unless on 
a sudden emergency, without advice of the continental Congress. 
Explicitly, and in so many words, said, that only New England 
could hold out for ages against this country, and if they were firm 
and united, in seven years would conquer them. 

' Said, he had the best intelligence that the manufacturers were 
bitterly feeling, and loudly complaining of the loss of the Ameri- 
can trade. Let your adherence be to the nonimportation and non- 
exportation agreement a year from next September, or to the next 
session of parliament, and the day is won.' pp. 341, 342. 

Here the journal ends. It contains copies of several va- 
luable letters to and from his American correspondents, which 
have not been mentioned. Among these are letters from his 
father, from Joseph Reed, Rev. Dr Chauncy, John Dickin- 
son, James Lovel, Joseph Warren, Nathaniel Appleton, and 
Thomas Cushing. The letter from Dr Warren, as the author 
of the Memoir observes, ' is peculiarly interesting, because few 
similar records of his mind remain, and as it evidences, that 
the life he sacrificed on Bunker's Hill was offered, not under 
the excitement of the moment, but with a fixed and delibe- 
rate purpose. No language can be more decisive of the spirit, 
which predominated in his bosom. "It is the united voice of 
America to preserve their freedom, or lose their lives in de- 
fenceofit."' The letter is dated Boston, November 2 1,1 774. 

'As nothing interesting, which I am at liberty to communicate, 
has taken place since your departure from home, except such mat- 
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ters as you could not fail of being informed of by the public papers, 
I have deferred writing to you, knowing that upon your first arri- 
val in London, you would be greatly engaged in forming your 
connexions with the friends of this country, to whom you have 
been recommended. Our friends, who have been at the continental 
congress, are in high spirits on account of the union which prevails 
throughout the colonies. It is the united voice of America, to pre- 
serve their freedom, or lose their lives in defence of it. Their re- 
solutions are not the effect of inconsiderate rashness, but the sound 
result of sober inquiry and deliberation. I am convinced, that the 
true spirit of liberty was never so universally diffused, through all 
ranks and orders of people, in any country on the face of the earth, 
as it now is through all North America. The provincial congress 
met at Concord at the time appointed. About two hundred and 
sixty members were present. You would have thought yourself in 
an assembly of Spartans, or ancient Romans, had you been a wit- 
ness to the ardor which inspired those, who spoke upon the import- 
ant business they were transacting. An injunction of secrecy 
prevents my giving any particulars of their transactions, except 
such as by their express order were published in the papers ; but 
in general you may be assured, that they approved themselves the 
true representatives of a wise and brave people, determined at all 
events to be free. I know I might be indulged in giving you an ac- 
count of our transactions, were I sure this would get safe to you, 
but I dare not, as the times are, risk so important intelligence. 

'Next Wednesday, the 23d instant, we shall meet again accord- 
ing to adjournment. All that I can safely communicate to you 
shall be speedily transmitted. I am of opinion that the dissolution 
of the British Parliament, which we were acquainted with last 
week, together with some favorable letters received from England, 
will induce us to bear the inconvenience of living without govern- 
ment, until we have some farther intelligence of what may be ex- 
pected from England. It will require, however, a very masterly 
policy to keep the province, for any considerable time longer, in its 
present state. The town of Boston is by far the mest moderate 
part of the province ; they are silent and inflexible. They hope 
for relief, but they have found from experience, that they can bear 
to suffer more than their oppressors or themselves thought possible. 
They feel the injuries they receive, — they are the frequent subject 
of conversation ; but they take an honest pride in being singled out 
by a tyrannical administration, as the most determined enemies to 
arbitrary power. They know that their merits, not their crimes, 
have made them the objects of ministerial vengeance. We endeavor 
to live as peaceably as possible with the soldiery, but disputes and 
quarrels often arise between the troops and the inhabitants. 
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' General Gage has made very few new manoeuvres since you 
left us. He has indeed rendered the entrenchments, at the entrance 
of the town, as formidable as he possibly could. I have frequently 
been sent to him on committees, and have several times had pri- 
vate conversations with him. I have thought him a man of honest, 
upright principles, and one desirous of accommodating the differ- 
ence between Great Britain and her colonies in a just and honora- 
ble way. He did not appear to be desirous of continuing the 
quarrel, in order to make himself necessary, which is too often the 
case with persons employed in public affairs ; but a copy of a 1ft- 
ter via Philadelphia, said to be written from him to Lord North, 
gives a very different cast to his character. His answer to the pro- 
vincial congress, which was certainly ill judged, I suppose was the 
work of some of that malicious group of harpies, whose disappoint- 
ments make them desirous to urge the governor to drive every 
thing to extremes ; but in this letter (if it be genuine) he seems to 
court the office of a destroyer of the liberties, and murderer of the 
people of this province. But you have doubtless read the paper, 
and thought with indignation on its contents. 

' I wish to know of you how affairs stand in Great Britain, and 
what was the principal motive ol the dissolution of Parliament. If 
the late acts of Parliament are not to be repealed, the wisest step 
for both countries is fairly to separate, and not spend their blood 
and treasure in destroying each other. It is barely possible that 
Britain may depopulate North America, but I trust in God, she 
never can conquer the inhabitants ; and if the cruel experiment is 
made, I am sure, whatever fortunes may attend America, that Bri- 
tain will curse the wretch, who, to stop the mouths of his ravenous 
pack of dependants, bartered away the wealth and glory of her 
empire. 

' I have not time to say more at present, than to assure you that 
from this time you may expect to hear from me, news or no news, 
by every vessel, and that my earnest wish is that your abilities and 
integrity may be of eminent service to your country.' pp. 204 — 209- 

Dr Franklin did not continue long in England after the de- 
parture of Mr Quincy. He remained until all hope of the 
adoption of the mild and reconciliatory measures, which he 
so studiously promoted, was dissipated, and then returned 
to share in the impending dangers of his country. These two 
eminent men, like the elder and younger Pliny, held high 
converse together, as on the brink of a volcano. The fate 
attending the ancient worthies was reversed. The aged 
Franklin survived for many years, and witnessed the inde- 
pendence of his country. Mr Quincy did not live to reach 
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his beloved home. A hurried, incoherent letter, written on 
the British coast, and another at sea, on the 21st of April, 
prepare us for the sad scene which ensued. The last was 
written at his dictation, by a seaman, who paid devoted at- 
tentions to the interesting sufferer. ' It was a letter, full of 
the most interesting and affecting communications to his fa- 
mily and nearest friends. This letter still exists among his 
papers, in the rude hand writing of an illiterate sailor.' To 
this seaman he repeatedly said, ' that he had but one desire 
and prayer, which was that he might live long enough to have 
an interview with Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren ; that 
granted, he should die content.' From his last letter some 
interesting extracts are given in the Memoir. 

' My going to America at this time was very considerably against 
my inclinations, especially as Doctor Fothergill was of opinion, that 
Bristol waters would be of great advantage to me. But he did not 
dissuade me from going to America, but advised it very strongly in 
preference to my staying in London, or its environs. 

' The most weighty motive of all, that determined my conduct, 
was the extreme urgency of about fifteen or twenty most stanch 
friends to America, and many of them the most learned and re- 
spectable characters in the kingdom, for my immediately proceed- 
ing to Boston. Their sentiments what ought to be the conduct of 
Boston, and of the continent, at this, and the approaching season, 
1 had heard very often in the social circle ; and in what things they 
differed, I perfectly knew. It appeared of high importance, that 
the sentiments of such persons should be known in America. To 
commit their sentiments to writing, was neither practicable nor pru- 
dent at this time. To the bosom of a friend they could intrust 
what might be of great advantage to my country. To me that 
trust was committed, and 1 was, immediately upon my arrival, to 
assemble certain persons, to whom I was to communicate my trust, 
and had God spared my life, it seems it would have been of great 
service to my country.' 

' Had Providence been pleased, that I should have reached Ame- 
rica six days ago, I should have been able to converse with my 
friends. I am persuaded that this voyage and passage are the in- 
struments to put an end to my being. His holy will be done !' pp. 
346—348. 

To recall to view the sad and affecting circumstances, 
attending the departure of that exalted spirit, is a melancholy 
office. We would follow, in silent musings, the filial steps of 
his biographer, then an orphan child, unconscious of his loss, 
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and who now, after the lapse of half a century, performs the 
pious duty of recording the life and death of his father, with 
vivid affection ; presenting his revered image, in the best 
expression, to the admiring view of his beloved country. 

Mr Quincy expired on the 26th of April, 1775. A few 
hours afterwards, the ship bearing his remains arrived at 
Gloucester. There the funeral rites were performed, in 
gloomy unison with the storm of war, which he so often fore- 
boded, and which had then commenced. The body was 
afterwards conveyed to Braintree, and deposited in the burial 
ground at that place.* On the death of his widow, in 1798, 
a monument was erected to their memory by their son, fur- 
nished with an appropriate epitaph, written by John Quincy 
Adams, concluding with the following lines. 

'STRANGER, 

In contemplating this monument, the frail tribute 
Of filial gratitude, and affection, 
Glows thy bold breast with patriotic flame ? 
Let his example point the paths of fame ! 
Or seeks thy heart, averse from public strife, 
The milder graces of domestic life ? 
Her kindred virtues let thy soul revere, 
And o'er the best of mothers drop a tear.' 

* Mr Quincy's will bears date February 28, 1774. Francis Dana, Jonathan 
Jackson, John Adams, William Phillips junior, and John Lowell, were named 
executors. A specific legacy to his son is characteristic, and indicates the 
school to which he was devoted. ' I give to my son, when he shall arrive to 
the age of fifteen years, Algernon Sidney's Works, John Locke's Work, Lord 
Bacon's Works, Gordon's Tacitus, and Cato's Letters. May the spirit of liber- 
ty rest upon him.' Two thousand pounds were bequeathed to Harvard Uni- 
versity, in case his son should die in his minority, as a foundation for a Pro 
fessorship of Moral Philosophy, Law, and Oratory. 



